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THE TEMPLE ON THE ACROPOLIS BURNT BY 
THE PERSIANS. 



The excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society 
at Athens from 1883 to 1889 have laid bare the entire surface of 
the Acropolis, and shed an unexpected light upon the early history 
of Attic art. Many questions which once seemed unanswerable 
are now definitively answered, and, on the other hand, many 
new questions have been raised. When, in 1886, Kabbadias and 
Dorpfeld unearthed the foundations of a great temple close by the 
southern side of the Erechtheion, all questions concerning the 
exact site, the ground-plan, and the elevation of the great temple 
of Athena of the sixth century b. c. were decided once for all. 1 
On these points little or nothing can be added to what has been 
done, and Dorpfeld's results must be accepted as final and certain. 

The history of the temple presents, however, several questions, 
some of which seem still undecided. When was the temple 
built ? Was it all built at one time ? Was it restored after its 
destruction by the Persians? Did it continue in use after the 
erection of the Parthenon ? Was it in existence in the days of 
Pausanias ? Did Pausanias mention it in his description of the 
Acropolis ? Conflicting answers to nearly all of these questions 
have appeared since the discovery of the temple. Only the first 

Dorpfeld, Preliminary Report, Mitth. Ath.,x,-p. 275; Plans and restorations, 
Antike Denkmaler, I, pis. 1, 2 ; Description and discussion, Mitth. Ath., xi, p. 387. 
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question has received one and the same answer from all. The 
material and the technical execution of the peripteros, entablature, 
etc., of the temple show conclusively that this part, at least, was- 
erected in the time of Peisistratos. 2 We may therefore accept so 
much without further discussion. Of the walls of the cella and 
opisthodomos nothing remains, but the foundations of this part 
are made of the hard blue limestone of the Acropolis, while 
the foundations of the outer part are of reddish-gray limestone 
from the Peiraieus. The foundations of the cella are also less 
accurately laid than those of the peripteros. These differences 
lead Dorpfeld to assume that the naos itself (the building con- 
tained within the peristyle) existed before the time of Peisistratos, 
although he does not deny the possibility that builders of one date 
may have employed different materials and methods, as con- 
venience or economy dictated. 3 Positive proof is not to be hoped 
for in the absence of the upper walls of the naos, but probability 
is in favor of Dbrpfeld's assumption, that the naos is older than 
the peristyle, etc} It is further certain, that this temple was 
called in the sixth century b. c. to 'E/ea-nyMreSoi/ (see below p. 9). 
So far, we have the most positive possible evidence — that of the 
remains of the temple itself and the inscription giving its name. 
The evidence regarding the subsequent history of the temple is 
not so simple. 

Dorpfeld {Mitth. Ath., xu, p. 25 ff.) arrives at the following 
conclusions : (1) The temple was restored after the departure of 
the Persians ; (2) it was injured by fire B. C. 406 ; (3) it was 
repaired and continued in use ; (4) it was seen and described by 
Pausanias i. 24 . 3 in a lost passage. Let us take up these points 
in inverse order. The passage of Pausanias reads in our texts : — 
AeXe/crai 8d /mi ical irp6repov (17 . 1), <»? 'AdrjvaioK irepiaaoTepov ti 
t) toi? oUm? e? ret 6eld e<rn cn-ovSi}?' wpSiTOi /lev yhp 'Atirjvav 
eircovoiMiaav 'JLpydvrjv, irpmroi 8' aicdaikowi 'E/tyia? .... ofiov Se trtyaiv 
ev to> vaq> l.irovhauov halfixov i<rrlv. Dorpfeld marks a lacuna 
hetween 'Ep/ta? and opov, as do those editors who do not supply an 

* Dorpfbli), Mitth. Ath., xi, p. 849. 
» Mitth. Ath., xi, p. 345. 

* On the other hand, see Pktmmeit, Mitth. Ath., xu, p. 66. 
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emendation. Dorpfeld, however, thinks the gap is far greater than 
has been supposed, including certainly the mention and probably 
the full description of the temple under discussion. His reasons 
are in substance about as follows : (1) Pausanias has reached a 
point in his periegesis where he would naturally mention this 
temple, because he is standing beside it, 6 and (2) the phrase oftov 
Se cr<f>i<nv iv rq> vaq> 'Lirovhauov haCfuov iariv implies that a temple 
has just been mentioned. These are, at least, the main arguments, 
those deduced from the passage following the description of the 
Erechtheion being merely accessory. 

Now, if Pausanias followed precisely the route laid down for 
him by Dorpfeld (i. e., if he described the two rows of statues 
between the Propylaia and the eastern front of the Parthenon, 
taking first the southern and then the northern row), he would 
come to stand where Dorpfeld suggests. If, however, he followed 
some other order (e. g., that suggested by "Wernicke, Mitth., xn, 
p. 187), he would not be where Dbrpfeld thinks. Pausanias does 
not say that the statues he mentions are set up in two rows. 6 It 
may be that the Acropolis was so thickly peopled with statues 
that each side of the path was bordered with a double or triple 
row, or that the statues were not arranged in rows at all, and 
that Pausanias merely picks out from his memory (or his Polemon) 
a few noticeable figures with only general reference to their rela- 
tive positions. Be this as it may, the assumption that Pausanias, 
when he mentions the lirovSaicov (or airovSaiwv ?) Sai/Mov, is stand- 
ing, or imagines that he stands, beside the old temple rests upon 
very slight foundations. 

"Whether Pausanias, in what he says of Ergane, the legless 
Hermse, etc., is, as "Wernicke (Mitth., xn, p. 185) would have it, 
merely inserting a bit of misunderstood learning, is of little 
moment. I am not one of those who picture to themselves 

6 Dorpfeld's arguments for the continued existence of the temple, without which 
his theory that Pausanias mentioned it must of course fall to the ground, will be 
discussed below. It seemed to me advisable to discuss the Pausanias question first, 
because, if he mentioned the temple, it must have existed, if not to his time, at least 
to that of Polemon or of his other (unknown) authority. 

6 The most than can be deduced from the use of ittpav (o. 24 . 1) is, that the statues 
were on both sides of the path. 
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Pausanias going about copying inscriptions, asking questions, 
and forming his own judgments, referring only occasionally to 
books when he wished to refresh his memory or look up some 
matter of history. . The labors of Kalkmann, Wilamowitz, and 
others have shown conclusively, that a large part of Pausanias' 
periegesis is adopted from the works of previous writers, and 
adopted in some cases with little care by a man of no very strik- 
ing intellectual ability. It is convenient to speak as if Pausanias 
visited all the places and saw all the things he describes, but it is 
certain that he does not mention all he must in that case have 
seen, and perhaps possible tbat he describes things he never can 
have seen. Whether Pausanias travelled about Greece and then 
wrote his description with the aid (largely employed) of previous 
works, or wrote it without travelling, makes little difference 
except when it is important to know the exact topographical 
order of objecte mentioned. In any case, however, his accuracy 
in detail is hardly to be acccepted without question, especially in 
his description of the Acropolis, where he has to try his prentice 
hand upon a material far too great for him. A useless bit of lore 
stupidly applied may not be an impossibility for Pausanias, but, 
however low our opinion of his intellect may be, he is the best we 
have, 7 and must be treated accordingly. The passage about 
Ergane, etc., must not be simply cast aside as misunderstood lore, 
but neither should it be enriched by inserting the description of a 
temple together with the state-treasury. The passage must be 
explained without doing violence to the Ms. tradition. That this 
is possible has lately been shown by A. "W. Verrall. 8 He says : 
' What Pausanias actually says is this — : "The Athenians are 
specially distinguished by religious zeal. The name of Ergane 
was first given by them, and the name Hermse ; and in the temple 
along with them is a Good Fortune of the Zealous " — words which 
are quite as apt for the meaning above explained (i. e., a note on the 
piety of the Athenians) as those of the author often are in such cases.' 

7 1 think it is F. G. Welcker to whom the saying is attributed : Pausanias ist 
ein Schaf, aber ein Sehaf mit goldenem Vliesse. 

8 Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Athens, p. 610. I am 
not sure that a colorless verb has not fallen out after 'Ep/ios, though the assumption 
of a gap is not strictly necessary, as Prof. Verrall shows. 
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Whether we read ~LirovhaiG>v Saifiwv or <nrov8aia>v Aaificov is, for 
our purposes immaterial. In either case, Verrall is right in calling 
attention to the connection between e? ra 8eia airovB^ and the 
Sat/Mov ^irovBaicov (airovSaiiov), a connection which is now very 
striking, but which is utterly lost by inserting the description of 
a temple. At this point, then, the temple is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

But, if not at this point, perhaps elsewhere, for this also has 
been tried. Miss Harrison 9 thinks the temple in question is 
mentioned by Pausanias, c. 27.1. He has been describing the 
Erechtheion, has just mentioned the old ayaXpa and the lamp of 
Kallimachos, which were certainly in the Erechtheion, 10 and. con- 
tinues : Keirai Be ev rep vaq> tt)? 7ro\ta8o? 'Ep/wj? %vXov, «re., 
giving a list of anathemata, followed by the story of the 
miraculous growth of the sacred olive after its destruction by the 
Persians, and passing to the description of the Pandroseion with 
the words, ra> va&> Be tj)? 'A0j)va<; TlavBpoaov vabs ovveyrfs eari. 
Miss Harrison thinks that, since Athena is Polias, the vabv rfp 
ttoXicLBos and the vabs t»j? 'AOrjvas are one and the same, an opinion 
in which I heartily concur." It remains to be decided whether this 
temple is the newly discovered old temple or the eastern cella of 
the Erechtheion. The passages cited by Jahn-Michaelis 12 show 
that the old dyaX/u-a bore the special appellation 7ro\tas, and we 
know that the old dyaX/xa was in the Erechtheion. That does not, 
to be sure, prove that the Erechtheion was also called, in whole or 
in part veto? rrjs 7roXta8o? (or tt}$ 'A6r)pa<:), but it awakens suspicion 
to read of an ancient dyaXfia which we know was called Polias, 
and which was perhaps the Polias /car el;oxTJv, and immediately 
after, with no introduction or explanation, to read of a temple of 
Polias in which that dyaX/ia is not. Nothing is known of a statue 
in the newly discovered old temple. 13 In the Erechtheion there 

9 Myth, and Mon. of Athens, p. 508 ff. 

10 CIA., I. 322, \ 1 with the passage of Pausanias. 

11 Dorpfeld (Mitth., XII, p. 68 f.) thinks the mis ttjs troXtdSos is the eastern 
oella of the Erechtheion, the rait tijs 'Aflijras the newly discovered old temple, but 
is opposed by Petersen (see below) and Miss Harrison. 

12 Pausanias, Descr. Arcig Athen., c. 26.6.35. 
1S For Lolltng's opposing opinion, see below. 
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was, then, a very ancient statue called Polias ; in the temple beside 
the Erechtheion was no statue about which anything is known, 
and yet, according to Miss Harrison, the new found " old temple " 
is the vabt rrjs Tro\idBo<;, while the 7ro\m? in bodily form dwells 
next door. That seems to me an untenable position. Again, the 
dog mentioned by Philochoros u which went into the temple of 
Polias, and, passing into the Pandroseion, lay down (80<ra efc to 
iravBpoaeiov .... KareiceiTo), can hardly have gone into the temple 
alongside of the Erechtheion, because there was no means of pass- 
ing from the cella of that temple into the opisthodomos, and in 
order to reach the Pandroseion the dog would have had to come 
out from the temple by the door by which he entered it. The fact 
that the dog went into this temple could have nothing to do with 
his progress into the Pandroseion, whereas from the eastern cella 
of the Erechtheion he could very well pass down through the lower 
apartments and reach the Pandroseion. It seems after all that 
when Pausanias says rad? t?)? iro\id8o$, he means the eastern cella 
of the Erechtheion. But the wo? rrj<s 'A0j?ra? is also the Erech- 
theion, for E. Petersen has already observed (Mitth., XII, p. 63) 
that, if the temple of Pandrosos was aroe^? t£> vaS> rrj<; 'A0r)va$, 
the temple of Athena must be identified with the Erechtheion, not 
with the temple beside it, for the reason that the temple of Pan- 
drosos, situated west of the Erechtheion, cannot be <nw^ 
(" adjoining " in the strict sense of the word) to the old temple, 
which stood upon the higher level to the south. If Pausanias 
had wished to pass from the Erechtheion to the temple of Athena 
standing (?) beside it, the opening words of c. 26.6 (lepa p.ev rij? 
A$t)va<s i<rrlv r\ re aWr) 7ro\i<: /ere.) would have formed the best 
possible transition ; but those words introduce the mention of the 
ancient ayaXfia which was in the Erechtheion. That Pausanias 
then, without any warning, jumps into another temple of Athena, 
is something of which even his detractors would hardly accuse 
him, and I hope I have shown that he is innocent of that offence. 

Pausanias, then, does not mention the temple under discussion. 

Xenophon (Hell., I. 6) says that, in the year 406 B.C., 6 TraXaib* 
w*o<? rrfi 'AOrjvai eveTrprjaOr). Until recently this statement was 

"Frg. 146, Jahn-Mich., Pans. Discr. Arcis. Ath., c. 27 . 2. 8. 
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supposed to apply to the Erechtheion, called " ancient temple " 
because it took the place of the original temple of Athena, from 
which the great temple (the Parthenon) was to be distinguished. 
Of course, the new building of the Erechtheion was not properly 
entitled to the epithet " ancient," but as a temple it could be called 
ancient, being regarded as the original temple in renewed form. 
If, however, the newly discovered temple was in existence along- 
side the Erechtheion in 406, the expression iraXcubs va<k applied to 
the Erechtheion would be confusing, for the other temple was a 
much older building than the Erechtheion. If the temple discov- 
ered in 1886 existed in 406 B. C, it would be natural to suppose 
that it was referred to by Xenophon as 6 TraXato? vads. But this 
passage is not enough to prove that the temple existed in 406 B. C. 

Demosthenes (xxiv, 136) speaks of a fire in the opisthodomos. 
This is taken by Dbrpfeld (Mitth., xii, p. 44) as a reference to the 
opisthodomos of the temple under discussion, and this fire is iden- 
tified with the fire mentioned by Xenophon. But hitherto the 
opisthodomos in question has been supposed to be the rear part 
of the Parthenon, and there is no direct proof that Demosthenes 
and Xenophon refer to the same fire. If the temple discovered in 
1886 existed in 406 B. C, it is highly probable that the passages 
mentioned refer to it, but the passages do not prove that it existed. 

It remains for us to sift the evidence for the existence of the 
temple from the Persian War to 406 B. C. This has been col- 
lected by Dbrpfeld ls and Lolling, 16 who agree in thinking that 
the temple continued in existence throughout the fifth and fourth 
centuries, however much their views differ in other respects. But 
it seems to me that even thus much is not proved. I believe that, 
after the departure of the Persians, the Athenians partially restored 
the temple as soon as possible, because I do not see how they could 
have got along without it, inasmuch as it was used as the public 
treasury ; but my belief, being founded upon little or no positive 
evidence, does not claim the force of proof. 

15 Mitth., xii, p. 25, ff. ; 190 ff. ; xv, p. 420, ff. 

le 'EKarSiareSov in the periodical 'Afyra 18!K), p. 628, ff. The inscription there pub- 
lished appears also in the AeXrZoc ' kpxiaKoyixtv, 1890, p. 12, and its most important 
part is copied, with some corrections, by Dorpfeld, xv, p. 421. 
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Dorpfeld (xv, p. 424) says that the Persians left the walls of the 
temple and the outer portico standing ; that this is evident " from 
the present condition of the architraves, triglyphs and cornices, 
which are built into the Acropolis wall. These architectural mem- 
bers were . . . taken from the building while it still stood, 
and built into the northern wall of the citadel." But, if the 
Athenians had wished to restore the temple as quickly as possible, 
they would have left these members where they were. It seems, 
at least, rather extravagant to take them carefully away and then 
restore the temple without a peristyle, for the restored building 
would probably need at least cornices if not triglyphs or archi- 
traves; then why not repair the old ones? It appears by no 
means impossible that, as Lolling (p. 655) suggests, only a part of 
the temple was restored. 17 Still more natural is the assumption, 
that the Athenians carried off the whole temple while they were 
about it. I do not, however, dare to proceed to this assumption, 
because I do not know where the Athenians would have kept 
their public monies if the entire building had been removed. 
Perhaps part of the peristyle was so badly injured by the Persians 
that it could not be repaired. At any rate, the Athenians intended 
(as Dorpfeld, xn, p. 202, also believes) to remove the whole build- 
ing so soon as the great new temple should be completed. I think 
they carried out their intention. 

This brings us to the discussion of the names and uses of the 
various parts of the older temple and of the new one (the Parthe- 
non), the evidence for the continued existence of the older temple 
being based upon the occurrence of these names in inscriptions 
and elsewhere. As these matters have been fully discussed by 
Dorpfeld and Lolling, I shall accept as facts without further dis- 
cussion all points which seem to me to have been definitively 
settled by them. 

" Lolling does not say how much of the temple was restored ; but, as lie assumes 
the continuation of a worship connected with the building, he would seem to imply 
that at least part (and in that case, doubtless, the whole) of the cella was restored, 
and he also maintains the continued existence of the opisthodomos and the two small 
chambers. B. Curtics, Stadtgesehichte von Athen, p. 132, believes that only the 
western half of the temple was restored. Doepjbld, p. 425, suggests the possibility 
that the entire building, even the peristyle, was restored, and that the peristyle 
remained until the erection of the Ereehtheion. 
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Lolling, in the article referred to above, publishes an inscription 
put together by him from forty-one fragments. It belongs to the 
last quarter of the sixth century B. C, and relates to the pre-Per- 
sian temple. Part of the inscription is too fragmentary to admit 
of interpretation, but the meaning of the greater part (republished 
by Dorpfeld) is clear at least in a general way. The racial are 
to make a list of certain objects on the Acropolis with certain 
exceptions. The servants of the temple, priests, etc., are to follow 
certain rules or be punished by fines. The rapuu are to open in 
person the doors of the chambers in the temple. These rules 
would not concern us except for the fact that the various parts of 
the building are mentioned. The whole building is called to 'E- 
KaTOfwreSov ; parts of it are the irpovrjiov, the vecos, the ofKTj/ta Ta/ueiov 
and ra olfcr/fiaTa. There can be no doubt that these are respectively 
the eastern porch, the main cella, the large western room and the 
two smaller chambers of the pre-Persian temple. But most 
important of all is the fact that the whole building was called in 
the sixth century B. C. to 'E/caTo/ATreSov. The word 6iricrd6$o/j,o<; 
does not occur in the inscription, and we cannot tell whether the 
western half of the building was called opisthodomos in the sixth 
century or not. Very likely it was. 

Lolling (p. 637) says : " No one, I think, will doubt that to 
'EKaTOfiireSov is the veoj? 6 'E/eaTo'/Mreoo? often mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Tapuii and elsewhere." If this is correct, the 
eastern cella of the Parthenon cannot be the wsi? o 'EKaTo'/Mreoo?. 
Lolling maintains that the eastern cella of the Parthenon was the 
Parthenon proper, that the western room of the Parthenon was the 
opisthodomos, and that the vecos 6 'EKaToTwreSo? was the pre-Persian 
temple. Besides the official name '^KaTOfiireBov or i>ew 6 'E/eaTo'/i- 
TreSo?, Lolling thinks the pre-Persian temple was also called dpxalo<s 
(jraXaw) veaj?. 18 Dorpfeld maintains that the western cella of the 
Parthenon was the Parthenon proper, the western part of the " old 
temple " was the opisthodomos, and the eastern cella of the Par- 

18 Lolling (p. 643) thinks the ipxaun veibs of the inscriptions of the ro/tfot CIA, 
II, 753, 758 (<•/. 650, 672) is the old temple of Brauronian Artemis, hecause in the 
same inscriptions the iirurrdrat of Brauronian Artemis are mentioned. This seems 
to me insufficient reason for assuming that Apxatot niit means sometimes one temple 
and sometimes another. 
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thenon was the w 6 'E«aTo7t7re8o?, leaving the question undecided 
whether the " old temple " was still called to 'EtcaTOfnreSov in the 
fifth century, but laying great stress upon the difference in the 
expressions to 'JL/caTo/jLireBov and 6 vem 6 'TLKaTOfnreBo*}. 19 Both 
Lolling and Dorpfeld agree that the irpoveax; of the inscriptions of 
the fifth century is the porch of the Parthenon. 20 

Among the objects mentioned in the lists of treasure handed 
over by one board of Tapicu to the next (Vebergab -Urhinden or 
" transmission-lists ") are parts of a statue of Athena with a base 
and a N (kij and a shield ev to> 'EKaTOfiireSco. The material of this 
statue is gold and ivory. The only gold and ivory statue of 
Athena on the Acropolis was, so far as is known, the so-called 
Parthenos of Pheidias. Those inscriptions therefore prove that 
the Parthenos stood in the Hekatompedos (or Hekatompedon) ; 
that is, that the eastern cella of the Parthenon was called 'E/ea- 
TOfiireSo'i (ov) in the fifth century. 21 Certainly, if there had been 
a second chryselephantine statue of Athena on the Acropolis, we 
should know of its existence. 

When the Athenians built the great western room of the Par- 
thenon, they certainly did not intend it to serve merely as a 
store-room for the objects described in the transmission-lists as 
iv T<p Hap9eva>vi or etc tov Iiap0evcovo'i, these being mostly of little 
value or broken. 22 JSTow the treasury of Athens was the opistho- 
domos, and the western room of the Parthenon was, from the 
moment of the completion of the building, the greatest opistho- 
domos in Athens. It is natural to regard this (with Lolling), as 

19 Mitth., xt, p. 427 ff. 

20 Lolling (p. 644) thinks the expression iv t£ ce£ t£ 'Eicaro/nr&t could not be 
used of a part of a building of which xpAv«o$ and HapBevdw were parts, i. e., that a 
part of a temple could not be called ve<l>s. Yet in the inscription published by 
Lolling the irpoviiov and the nibs are mentioned in apparent contradistinction to 
&irav rb 'EKarbiiireSov. It seems, as Dorpfeld says, only natural that the vetbs should 
belong to the same building as the x/o6cews. 

81 This was shown by IT. Kohlkr. Mitth., v, p. 89 ff., and again by Dokpfkld, 
XV, 430 ff , who quote the inscriptions. Lolling's distinction between ri *yaX/«t 
and t4 xP vaoSv iya\im cannot be maintained, cf. U. Kohler, SiUtmgsber. d. Berlin. 
A/cad., 1889, p. 223. 

2S A general view of these transmission-lists may be found at the back of 
Michaelis' der Parthenon : See also H Lehner, Ueber die attischen Schatz- 
verzeichnisse des vierten Jahrhunderts (which Lolling cites. I have not seen it.) 
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the opisthodomos where the treasure was kept. This room was 
doubtless divided into three parts by two partitions of some sort, 
probably of metal, 23 running from the eastern and western wall to 
the nearest columns and connecting the columns. This arrange- 
ment agrees with the provision (CIA, i, 32) that the monies of 
Athena be cared for iv rq> iirl &e!;i& rod oiriadohopov, those of the 
other gods iv r<p eir' dpurrepd. Until the completion of the Parthe- 
non, the opisthodomos of the pre-Persian temple might properly 
be the opisthodomos kot' i^o-^rjv, but so soon as the Parthenon 
was finished, the new treasure-house would naturally usurp the 
name as well as the functions of its predecessor. 

But, if the western room of the Periclean temple was the 
opisthodomos, where was the TlapOevmv proper ? It cannot be 
identical with the wok 6 'EtfaTo'/MreSo? nor with the opisthodomos, 
for the three appellations occur at the same date evidently 
designating three different places. It would be easier to tell 
where the liapdevcov proper was, if we knew why it was called 
HapOevmv. The name was in all probability not derived from the 
Parthenos, but rather the statue was named from the Parthenon 
after the latter appellation had been extended to the whole build- 
ing, for there is no evidence that the great statue was called 
Parthenos from the first. Its official title was, so far as is known, 
never Parthenos. 24 The Parthenon was not so named because it 
contained the Parthenos, but why it was so named we do not 
know. The irpoveay* is certainly the front porch, the 'EKarofnreBot 
veas is certainly the cella, 100 feet long, the o7na-d6Boft,o<: is the 
rear apartment (of some building, even if I have not made it seem 
probable that it is the rear apartment of the Parthenon). These 
names carry their explanation with them. But the name HapOevav 
gives us no information. It was a part of the great Periclean 
temple, for the name was in later times applied to the whole 
building, and the only part of the building not named is the 
western porch. It is, however, incredible that the Athenians 
should use this porch, so prominently exposed to the eyes of 

23 See plans of the Parthenon, for instance, the one in the plan of the Acropolis 
accompanying Dorpfeld's article, Mitth., xn, Taf. 1. 

M D6RPFKLD, XV, p. 430. 
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every sight-seer, as a store-house for festival apparatus, etc. It is 
more probable that the Tlapdevcbv proper was within the walls of 
the building but separated from the other parts in some way. 
The middle division of the western room, separated by columns 
and metal partitions from the treasury of Athena on the right 
and that of the other gods on the left, was large enough and, 
being directly in front of the western door, prominent enough, to 
deserve a name of its own. If this room was the Tlapdevcbv proper, 
it is evident that a fire in the opisthodomos would cause the 
Tlapdevcbv to be emptied of its contents, which would then naturally 
be inventoried as eic rov Tlap6eva>vo<;, while another list could prop- 
erly be headed eic rov oirio-dohopAv referring to the treasure- 
chambers. 25 The name Parthenon might then be extended first 
to the entire western part of the building and then to the whole 
edifice. This is not a proof that the Tlapdevcov was the central part 
of the western room of the great temple. A complete proof is 
impossible. All I claim is that this hypothesis fulfils all the 
necessary conditions. 

Let us now compare the nomenclature of the pre-Persian and 
Periclean temples. Both were temples of Athena and more espe- 
cially of Athena as guardian of the city, Athena Polias ; a pronaos 
or proneion formed part of each ; one temple was called to 'E«aTo>t- 
ireSov, and the main cella of the other was called 6 'E/eaTo'/iwreSo? 
iW? 26 , and this name was extended to the whole building. An 
opisthodomos was a part of each building, and, if I was right in 

25 Dorpfeld, xii, p. 203 f., argues that these headings show that the treasure 
was moved after the fire of 406 from the opisthodomos of the old temple into the 
ViapScvdiv proper, which was emptied of its contents to make room. But the 
explanation given above seems equally possible. Dorpfeld, (Mitth., vi, p. 283, if.) 
proved conclusively that the JlapBeviiv was not the eastern cella of the Parthenon. 
His proof that it was the great western room is based primarily upon the assumption 
(p. 300) that Der Name Opisthodom bezeiehnet bei alien Tempeln die dem Pronaos ent- 
sprechende Hinterhalle, But for that assumption the HapSeviiv might just as well 
be the western porch. Since the discovery of the pre-Persian temple, however, 
Dorpfeld maintains that the opisthodomos /cot' Qoxtiv was the entire western portion 
of that temple, consisting of three rooms besides the porch (though he does not 
expressly include the porch). There is, then, no reason in the nature of things why 
the whole western part of the Parthenon should not be called opisthodomos. 

M Or rb 'EKarSnireSov. Even after Dorpfeld's arguments, I cannot believe that 
any great difference in the use of the two expressions can be found. 
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my observations above, the new one, like the old, was called 
simply 6 o7rter#o'8cyto?. As soon as the great Periclean temple was 
completed, the temple burnt by the Persians was quietly removed 
as had been intended from the first, the treasure was deposited in 
the great new opisthodomos, the old ceremonies which might still 
cling to the temple of the sixth century were transferred, along 
with the old names, to the splendid new building ; the greatest 
temple on the Acropolis was now as before the house of the patron 
goddess of the land, and contained her treasure and that of her 
faithful worshippers, but the two temples did not exist side by side. 
There was, then, no reason for differentiating between the two 
temples, as, for instance, by calling the one that had been re- 
moved 6 dp%aio<} vew, because the one that had been removed 
was no longer in existence. That the designation dp^alos 
(iraXows) vedn is applicable to the Erechtheion has been accepted 
for many years and has been explained anew by Petersen. 27 If the 
temple burnt by the Persians had continued to exist alongside 
of the Parthenon, one might doubt whether it or the Erechtheion 
was meant by the expression 6 dpxaios ve©?, but if one of the two 
temples was no longer in existence, the name must belong to the 
other. It is just possible that in Hesychios, 'E/eaT<fy*7re8o9- vetos iv 
t!) dxpoirdXei ttj Uap0ev<p KaravKevao-deh xnro 'Adr)va£a>v, fie££eav toO 
ifftrprjir6evTO<i xnro t&v Tlepa-Stv iroal irevrqicovTa, the expression 
tov iffirpr)crO^VTO<i xnro r&v Uep<ra>v (ye<b or possibly 'E/eaTo/xire'Soy 
veto) was originally chosen because the expression ap^aCov vea> 
(which would otherwise be very appropriate here) was regularly 
used to designate the Erechtheion. 28 

" Mitth., xn, p. 63 ff. Comparison of modern with ancient instances is fre- 
quently misleading, but sometimes furnishes a useful illustration. There is in 
Boston, Mass., a church called the Old South church. This became too small and 
too inconvenient for its congregation, so a new church was built in a distant part of 
the city. The intention then was to destroy the old building, in which case the 
new one (though new and in a different part of the city) would have been called the 
Old South church. The old building was, however, preserved, and the new one now 
goes by the name of the New Old South church, though I have also heard it called 
the Old South in spite of the continued existence of the old building. So the new 
building of the Erechtheion retained the name dpxaibs vecSs which had belonged 
to its predecessor on the same spot. 

M Lolling (p. 688 ff.) discusses the measurements of the Parthenon and the old 
Hekatompedon, and finds a slight inaccuracy in the statement of Hesychios. Ho 
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At the end of his last article on this subject, Dorpfeld calls 
attention to the fact that " not only the lower step ( Unterstufe) of 
the temple, but also a stone of the stylobate are still in their old 
position, and several stylobate-stones are still lying about upon 
the temple," and says that the whole stylobate, with the exception 
of the part cut away by the Erechtheion, must therefore have 
existed in Roman times. I do not see why quite so much is to be 
assumed. Even granting that we know the exact level of the 
surface of the Acropolis in classical times at every point, we cer- 
tainly do not know all the objects — votive offerings and the like — 
Bet up in various places. Some small part of the stylobate of the 
ruined temple may have been used as a foundation for some group 
of statuary or other offering, 29 or a fragment of the building itself 
may have been left as a reminder to future generations of the 
devastations of the barbarians. The existence of these stones is 
called by Dorpfeld " a fact hitherto insufficiently considered " 
(tine bisher nicht geniigend beachtete Thatsache). I cannot believe 
that the fact would have remained so long " insufficiently consid- 
ered " by Dorpfeld and others if it were really in itself a sufficient 
proof that the pre-Persian temple continued in existence until the 
end of ancient Athens. If I am right in thinking that the temple 
did not exist during the last centuries of classical antiquity, it 
must have ceased to exist when the Parthenon was completed. 
Dorpfeld is certainly justified in saying 30 that " he who concedes 
the continued existence of the temple until the end of the fourth 



thinks, however, (p. 641) that Hesychios would not compare the two unless they 
had both been standing at the same time. Possibly any inaccuracy may be accounted 
for by the fact that the older temple was no longer standing when the comparison 
was first made. Possibly, too, the name Hekatompedon was not originally meant 
to be taken quite literally, but rather, as Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, p. 72, seems to 
think, as a proud designation of a grand new building. 

29 Whether the present condition of the stone of the stylobate still in situ favors 
this conjecture, is for those on the spot to decide. It looks in Dorpfeld's plans {Ant. 
Denkm., I, 1, and MitlL, XI, p. 337j as if it had a hole in it, such as are found in 
the pedestals of statues. 

80 Mitth., xv, 438. This is directed against the closing paragraph of Polling's 
article, where he says: " We cannot determine exactly when this (the removal of 
the temple) happened, hut it seems that the temple no longer existed in the times of 
Plutarch," etc. 
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century has no right to let the temple disappear in silence later " 
(darf den Tempel nieht spater ohne weiteres verschwinden lassen). 

In the above discussion I have purposely passed over some 
points because I wished to confine myself to what was necessary. 
So I have not reviewed in detail the passages containing the 
expression ap%aio<; (7ra\aw) vew, as they have been sufficiently 
discussed by others. So, too, I have omitted all mention of the 
fteyapov to 77730? eairepav Terpafipevov? 1 the ■7rapa<rTdSe<;, i2 the passages 
in Homer, 33 Aristophanes, 34 and some other writers, because these 
references and allusions, being more or less uncertain or indefinite, 
may be (and have been) explained, according to the wish of the 
interpreter, as evidence for or against the continued existence of 
the temple burnt by the Persians. Those who agree with me will 
interpret the passages in question accordingly. 

To recapitulate briefly, T hope that I have shown : (1) that 
Pausanias does not mention the temple excavated in 1886, and 
(2) that the existence of that temple during the latter part of the 
fifth and the fourth centuries is not proved. I believe that the 
temple continued to exist in some form until the completion of 
the Parthenon, but this belief is founded not so much upon docu- 
mentary evidence as upon the consideration that the Athenians 
and their goddess must have had a treasure-house during the time 
from the Persian invasion to the completion of the Parthenon ; 
especially after the treasure of the confederacy of Delos was moved 
to Athens in 454 b. c. As soon, however, as the Parthenon was 
completed, the temple burnt by the Persians was removed. This 
was before the fire of 406 b. c. The fire, therefore, injured, as 
has been supposed hitherto, the Erechtheion. The opisthodomos, 
which was injured by fire at some time not definitely ascertained 
(but probably not very far from the date of the fire in the Erech- 
theion), was the opisthodomos of the Parthenon. 

It will, I hope, be observed, that I do not claim to have proved 
the non-existence of the earlier temple after the completion of the 
Parthenon. All I claim is that its existence is not proved. Now 

31 Hekod, v, 77. 

82 CIA, 11, 733, 735, 708. 

» Od., vii. 80 f. ; It., 11. 546 ff. Mittk., in, pp. 36, 62, 207. 

"Piui., 1191 ff. cf. Mitth., xil., pp. 69, 206. 
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if, as I hope I have shown, the temple is not mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, 35 and there is no reasonable likelihood of its silent disap- 
pearance between 435 b. c. and the time of Pausanias, the 
probabilities are in favor of its disappearance about 435 b. c, 
when it was supplanted by the Parthenon. No one, however, 
would welcome more gladly than I any further evidence either 
for or against its continued existence. 

Harold N". Fowler. 
Exeter, New Hampshire, March, 1892. 



Postscript. — This article had already left my hands when I 
received the Journal of Hellenic Studies (xn. 2), containing an article 
by Mr. Penrose, On the Ancient Hecatompedon which occupied the 
site of the Parthenon on the Acropolis of Athens. Mr. Penrose con- 
tends that the old Hekatompedon was a temple of unusual length 
in .proportion to its width, that it stood on the site of the Parthe- 
non, and was built 100 years or more before the Persian invasion. 
He thinks, too, that the Doric architectural members built into 
the Acropolis-wall, which are referred by Dorpfeld to the archaic 
temple beside the Erechtheion, belonged to the building on the 
site of the Parthenon. He is led to these assumptions chiefly by 
masons' marks on some of the stones of the sub-structure of the 
Parthenon. He holds it " as incontrovertible that the marks have 
reference to the building on which they are found." The distances 
between these marks offer certain numerical relations which must, 
Mr. Penrose thinks, correspond to some of the dimensions of the 
building to which the marks refer. " If they had reference to the 
Parthenon, they would have shown a number of exact coincidences 
with the important sub-divisions of the temple." Of these coin- 
cidences Mr. Penrose has found but three, which he considers 
fortuitous. As accessory arguments he adduces the condition of 
the filling in to the south of the Parthenon, and the absence of 

85 The fact that Pausanias does not mention this temple is not a certain proof that 
he might not have seen it, for he fails to mention other things that certainly existed 
in his day. This temple, however, if it then existed, must have been in marked 
contrast to almost every other building in the Acropolis, and would have had special 
attractions for a person of Pausanias' archaeological tastes. 
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old architectural material in the sub-structure of the Parthenon, 
etc. He seems, however, to rest his case chiefly upon the masons' 
marks. 

I cannot even attempt to discuss this new theory in detail, hut 
would mention one or two things which seem to tell against Mr. 
Penrose's view. The inscription published by Lolling mentions 
an oiKr)iJ.a ra/ueiov and ol/cq^ara as parts of the Hekatompedon, 
and such apartments evidently existed in the temple beside the 
Erechtheion. Mr. Penrose assumes that the temple beside the 
Erechtheion antedates his Hekatompedon, without regard to the 
fact that the use of the stone employed in the outer foundations 
of the archaic temple points to a much later period. The archaic 
temple was (at least approximately) 100 feet long, which makes 
it seem almost impossible that a new temple should be built on 
the Acropolis and called the Hundred-foot-temple (Hekatompe- 
don). I cannot avoid attaching more importance to these consid- 
erations than to the arguments advanced by Mr. Penrose. It may 
be, however, that answers to these and other objections will be 
found. 

If Mr. Penrose's theory is correct, it is evident that the old 
Hekatompedon must have ceased to exist before the building of 
the Parthenon. Whether the archaic temple excavated in 1886 
continued to exist or not is, then, another matter. My main con- 
tention (that there is no good reason for assuming the continued 
existence through the fifth and fourth centuries b. c. of the archaic 
temple) is not affected by Mr. Penrose's theory, and I leave my 
arguments, such as they are, for the consideration alike of those 
who do and who do not agree with Mr. Penrose. Much of my 
article will appear irrelevant to the former class, but, as Mr. 
Penrose's views may not be at once generally accepted, it is as 
well to leave the discussion of previous theories as it was before 
the appearance of Mr. Penrose's article. 

H. N. E. 

Note. — For a discussion of Mr. Penrose's theories and conclusions, see now 
(Nov. 1892), Dorpfeld, Aih. Mitth., xtii, pp. 158, ff. 



